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egotism  in  groups 


People. seem  to  display  a common  human  foible  of  structuring  their  retro- 
spective analyses  of  events  such  that  they  receive  personal  credit  for  hav- 
ing produced  desirable*  positive  outcomes  and  avoid  personal  blame  for  hav- 
ing produced  undesirable,  negative  outcomes  --  a process  termed  egocentrism. 
The  present  research  program  sought  to  determine  (1)  if  egocentric  percep- 
tions do  occur  in  group  situations,  (2)  the  precise  ways  egocentrism  is  mani- 
fested, (3)  personality  and  situational  factors  that  might  maximize  and  mini- 
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mize  egocentrism;  and  (4)  the  ramifications  of  egocentrism  for  group  inter- 
actions. The  research  was  successful  in  accomplishing  the  major  objectives, 
lirstyrjt  was  demonstrated  that  egocentric  perceptions  do  occur  in  group 
situations,  producing  both  self-enhancement  and  self-junptection,  often  at 
tin  expense  of  others  in  the  group.  "Second,-/ specific, ways  In  which  ego- 
centrism is  manifested '“were  isolated.  It  was  shown  that  egocentrism  af- 
fects group  members'  feelings  of  personal  responsibility  for  a group's  per- 
fo finance,  relative  responsibility  for  the  group's  performance,  perceptions 
of  dominance  and  leadership  patterns,  evaluations  of  the  accuracy  of  group 
performance  feedback,  and  perceptions  of  the  amount  of  interpersonal  agree- 
ment that  existed  amongst  group  members Typical ly,  members  of  successful  as 
compared  to  failing  groups  rated  themselves  as  more  personally  responsible  for 
the  group's  performance,  more  responsible  than  others  in  the  group,  more  domi- 
nant in  the  group,  and  believed  tiiat  the  group's  feedback  was  more  accurate 
and  that  the  members  agreed  amongst  themselves  more.  Third,  the  effects  of 
situational  and  personal  ity  variables  on  egocentrism  were  tested.  "-It  was 
shown  that  egocentrism  was  minimized  primarily  when;  (a)' group  cohesiveness 
was  high;  (b)  members  were  self-conscious  about  their  group  roles;  and  (c) 
group  members  received  explicitly  unfavorable  evaluations  from  their  peers. 
Egocentrism  also  was  differentially  affected  by:  fa)  personality  variables 
such  as  self-esteem  and  Machiavellianism,  (b)  sex,  (c)  patterns  of  group 
dissent,  (d)  leadership  role  in  the  group,  and  (e)  whether  or  not  personal 
accounts  of  the  group's  activities  would  be  seen  by  other  group  members. 
Fourth,  the  conceptual  framework  allowed  for  predictions  to  be  made  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  egocentrism  on  long-term  group  dynamics.  Knowledge  of  the 
types  of  perceptions,  attitudes,  and  expectations  likely  to  occur  in  specific 
group  situations  should  aid  group  oynamicists  in  making  recommendations  about 
how  to  improve  group  functioning  and  maintain  group  cohesion.  Since  the 
perceptions  previously  described  had  not  received  prior  attention  in  theory 
or  research  on  groups,  the  present  research  represents  a step  forward  in 
understanding  group  dynamics. 
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Introduction 


Background 


Groups  and  organizations  ccaso  to  function  effectively  when  divisive- 


ness and  disharmony  permeate  the  air.  One  of  the  more  common  causes  of  such 


dissension  is  the  development  of  rivalries  over  status,  leadership,  and  the  dis- 


tribution of  group  rewards.  In  many  cases,  a majority  of  the  group  members  be- 


lieve that  they  are  being  treated  inequitably  by  not  receiving  adequate  compen- 


sation from  the  group  relative  to  their  inputs,  and  believe  that  their  share  of 


the  group  rewards  should  be  increased.  When  this  occurs,  the  group  can  easily 


disintegrate  from  within. 


These  rivalries  are  predicated  on  the  group  members'  retrospective  percep- 


tions of  who  did  what  in  the  group,  and  what  effects  these  actions  had  on  the 


eventual  outcomes  to  the  group  as  a whole.  Although  such  retrospective  analyses 


may  sometimes  be  quite  accurate,  they  are  frequently  biased  by  self-serving  moti- 


vational processes.  To  protect  and  enhance  self-esteem,  people  seem  to  display 


a common  human  foible  of  structuring  their  retrospective  analyses  of  events 


such  that  they  receive  personal  credit  for  desirable,  positive  outcomes  while 


avoiding  blame  for  undesirable,  negative  outcomes  --  a process  termed  egocentric 


perception.  Thus,  following  a group  success,  the  group  members  may  each  glow 


with  the  belief  that  their  input  was  crucial  to  the  completion  of  the  task  and 


assume  high  personal  responsibility  for  the  group's  performance;  following  a group 


failure,  the  group  members  may  each  sorrowfully  recall  all  of  the  incorrect 


opinions  voiced  by  others  and  minimize  personal  responsibility  for  the  failure. 


It  is  not  hard  to  think  of  numerous  examples  of  such  phenomena  from  every  day 


experience,  national  politics,  show  business  partnerships,  etc.,  where  group 
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members  apparently  tried  to  enhance  personal  responsibility  for  a group  success 
and  minimize  personal  responsibility  for  a group  failure.  Unfortunately,  such 
anecdotal  examples  always  involve  numerous  confoundings  and  fall  far  short  of 
allowing  any  type  of  precise  analysis.  It  is  not  even  clear  from  such  everyday 
examples  that  egocentrism  does  indeed  occur  in  groups;  it  is  possible  that  those 
people  who  do  take  high  responsibility  for  a prior  group  success  or  low  responsi- 
bility for  a prior  group  failure  actually  di_d  contribute  more  to  the  group  than 
others.  To  determine  if  egocentrism  does  occur  in  groups,  it  is  necessary  to 
control  contributions  to  the  group  and  independently  vary  the  outcomes  received 
by  the  group.  Additionally,  examination  of  everyday  examples  tell  us  little  or 
nothing  about  specific  situational  and  personality  variables  that  might  maximize 
or  minimize  egocentrism  if  it  does  occur. 

The  present  program  of  research  systematically  examined  various  personality 
and  situational  variables  to  determine  (1)  if  egocentric  perceptions  do  occur 
in  group  situations,  (2)  the  precise  ways  egocentrism  is  manifested,  (3)  the 
factors  that  might  maximize  and  minimize  egocentrism,  and  (4)  the  ramifications 
of  egocentrism  for  group  interactions.  With  answers  to  these  questions,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  describe  more  clearly  what  transpires  during  and  after  group 
problem-solving  endeavors  and  to  make  recommendations  about  techniques  which 
could  potentially  improve  group  functioning. 

The  present  program  of  research  differs  from  traditional  work  on  related 
topics  in  at  least  two  major  ways.  First,  although  egocentrism  had  previously 
been  studied  in  individual  testing  situations  (i.e.,  where  a person  works  alone 
on  a task  and  then  receives  personal  performance  feedback),  no  studies  had  sys- 
tematically examined  the  phenomenon  in  group  settings.  It  is  not  altogether 
obvious  that  the  same  types  of  reactions  obtained  in  individual  testing  situa- 
tions (in  which  personal  performance  information  is  received)  occur  in  group 
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testing  situations  (in  which  group  performance  information  but  not  personal 
performance  information  is  received).  Discovering  that  one's  group  succeeds 
or  fails  might  have  quite  different  psychological  implications  than  discovering 
that  one  has  personally  succeeded  or  failed.  Also,  in  group  situations  there 
are  a myriad  of  possible  reactions  that  could  occur  which  are  unavailable  in  in- 
dividual situations,  e.g.,  blaming  the  other  members  for  failure,  believing  that 
one  has  influenced  or  failed  to  influence  the  others  and  vice-versa,  believing 
that  one  has  been  a leader  or  follower,  etc.  These  reactions  deserve  scrutiny 
in  their  own  right. 

Second,  although  numerous  group  studies  have  been  directed  at  specifying 
variables  which  increase  or  decrease  group  harmony,  such  studies  typically  employ 
a limited  number  of  dependent  variables  and  stop  short  of  obtaining  information 
about  processes  which  could  undermine  group  functioning  in  the  long  run.  Sub- 
jects are  rarely  asked  to  provide  detailed  retrospective  analyses  of  what 
transpired  in  their  groups.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  consistent  generaliz- 
ations made  about  group  satisfaction  is  that  group  success  Produces  group  har- 
mony  and  interpersonal  attraction  while  failure  produces  group  disharmony  and 
dislike  (cf.  Cartwright  & Zander,  1968;  Shaw,  1976;  Zander,  1971).  Studies 
supporting  the  generalization  typically  provide  groups  with  bogus  performance 
feedback  and  then  measure  expressed  liking.  However,  consistent  with  the  pre- 
vious discussion,  group  satisfaction  might  occur  momentarily  because  each  member 
of  a successful  group  retrospectively  believes  that  he  was  above-average  in  con- 
tributions to  the  group  and  was  a group  leader.  In.  the  long  run,  such  perceptions 
could  undermine  group  harmony  if  each  member  expects  a greater-than-average  share 
of  the  group  rewards  but  receives  only  an  average  amount.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  such  processes  occur  since  prior  studies  have  not  measured 
the  relevant  variables. 
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Egocentrism  in  Individual -Testing  Situations 

Research  on  egocentrism  in  individual  testing  situations  provides  a back- 
group  against  which  the  present  results  can  be  compared.  A frequently  mentioned 
phenomenon  in  the  psychological  literature  is  the  tendency  of  people  to  believe 
only  the  best  about  themselves  and  their  actions  (cf.  Gergen,  1971;  Jones,  1973; 

Rosenberg,  1968;  Wylie,  1961).  A variety  of  studies  have  shown  that  neonle  gener- 
ally accept  the  implications  of  favorable  personal  information  but  tend  to  re- 
ject the  implications  of  unfavorable  personal  information.  In  personality-testina 
situations,  for  instance,  people  accent  the  accuracy  of  measurement  instruments 
which  produce  positive  personal  information  but  derogate  those  instruments  which 
pr  duce  negative  personal  information  (Lagly,  1957;  Steiner,  1968),  and  this 
has  been  found  irrespective  of  whether  the  instruments  are  carefully  devised 
psychological  tests,  astrological  analyses,  or  handwriting  analyses  (Felice,  1974). 

In  interpersonal  interactions,  people  like  those  who  praise  them  and  dislike 
those  who  criticize  them  (Aronson  & Linder,  1965;  Dittes,  1959;  Jones  & Workman, 

1973). 

Not  only  do  people  respond  more  favorably  to  the  source  of  positive  rather 
than  negative  information,  they  also  alter  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the 
information  itself  depending  upon  its  valence.  People  who  receive  negative  per- 
sonality evaluations,  for  instance,  often  project  similar  negative  qualities 
onto  their  associates,  allowing  themselves  to  look  good  by  comparison  (Bramel, 

1962;  Pepitone,  1964;  Steiner,  1968).  People  also  tend  to  underrecall  the  content 
of  negative  as  compared  to  positive  evaluations  (Steiner,  1968).  Indeed,  Rosen- 
berg (1968)  argues  that  through  selective  interpretation  of  their  behavior  and 
judicious  selection  of  the  standards  by  which  it  is  judged,  people  manage  to 
view  themselves  favorably  in  most  situations.  As  such  analyses  imply,  people 
actually  change  their  self-evaluations  more  following  receipt  of  discrepant 

h iA 


personal  information  when  the  information  is  positive  rather  than  negative  (fagly, 
1967;  Eaqly  & Acksen,  1971;  Wylie,  1961).  The  processes  described  above  are 
allowed  most  leeway,  and  hence  primarily  occur,  in  relatively  ambiguous  situations 
in  which  minimal  future  "testing"  is  anticipated,  thus  freeing  the  person  from 
having  to  defend  challenges  to  his  or  her  restructuring  of  the  situation  (Eagly  h 
Acksen,  1971;  Jones,  1973;  Regan,  1976;  Regan,  Gosselink,  Hubsch,  & Ulsh,  1975; 
Schlenker,  1975a;  Wortman,  Costanzo,  & Witt,  1973). 

Research  on  attribution  theory,  which  deals  with  how  people  process  infor- 
mation when  inferring  the  cause  of  a particular  action  or  outcome,  has  also 
noted  the  existence  of  systematic  self-protective  biases  in  the  attribution  of 
ca  sality.  People  seem  to  attribute  causality  for  an  event  in  a manner  which 
reflects  well  upon  themselves.  After  completing  a problem-solving  task,  subjects 
attribute  personal  success  largely  to  internal,  personal  factors  such  as  ability 
and  effort,  while  attributing  personal  failure  to  external,  environmental  factors 
such  as  bad  luck  and  task  difficulty  (Fitch,  1970;  Fontaine  1975;  Luginbuhl, 

Crowe,  & Kahan,  1975;  Sobel , 1974;  Snyder,  Stephan,  & Rosenfield,  1976;  Wort- 
man  et  al . , 1973).  Predicting  such  results,  Heider  (1944,  p.  369)  observed  that 
the  "tendency  to  raise  the  ego  level  will  [cause  a person  to]  structure  causal 
units  in  such  a way  that  good  acts  and  not  bad  ones  are  attributed  to  the 
person." 

Model  for  the  Study  of  Egocentrism  in  Groups 

It  was  proposed  that  individuals  in  group  situations  will  retrospectively 
describe  the  group's  activities  in  such  a way  that  they  increase  their  personal 
association  with  positive  group  outcomes  and  decrease  their  personal  association 
with  negative  outcomes.  From  this  basic  proposition,  specific  hypotheses  were 
derived  concerning  how  members  perceive  particular  aspects  of  the  group's  en- 
deavors, e.g.,  how  they  assign  responsibility  for  the  group's  outcomes,  describe 
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their  personal  performance  relative  to  the  group's  performance,  perceive  pattern', 
of  inter; i social  influence  that  occurred,  perceive  relative  leadership  and  domin- 
ance, and  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  i.asures  of  the  group's  performance.  The 
aforementioned  variables  served  as  dependent  r-uasures  in  the  experiments;  the 
specific  hypotheses  concerning  inch  'nil  be  considered  shortly,  rt  was  also 
proposed  that  specific  situational,  group  outcome,  and  personality  factors  would 
maximize  or  minimize  such  egocentric  effects;  specific  operationalizations  of 
these  factors  served  as  independent  variables  in  the  experiments. 

Figure  I presents  the  heuristic  blueprint  of  variables  that  were  hypothe- 
sized to  affect  egocentrism  in  groups.  On  the  input  side  are  three  major  classes 
of  variables  that  should,  in  interaction,  determine  the  degree  to  which  ego- 
centric biases  affect  the  perceptions,  attitudes,  and  expectations  of  group  mem- 
bers . 

The  group's  successful  or  unsuccessful  performance  on  a task  determines 
the  valence  of  the  group  outcome.  All  of  the  experiments  in  the  program  varied 
group  outcomes  by  employing  bogus  group  performance  feedback  as  one  of  the  in- 
dependent variable  manipulations.  By  randomly  informing  group  members  that  their 
group  had  either  done  very  well  or  very  poorly,  actual  contributions  to  the  group 
and  the  actual  performance  of  the  group  can  be  separated  from  perceived  group 
outcomes,  providing  an  uncontaminated  means  of  assessing  egocentrism. 

According  to  the  first  proposition,  group  members  will  increase  their  per- 
sonal association  with  positive  group  outcomes  and  decrease  their  personal  associ- 
ation with  negative  group  outcomes.  There  are  numerous  ways  such  association/ 
dissociation  can  be  achieved,  each  of  which  could  be  more  or  less  interchangeable 
in  accomplishing  the  person's  goal.  The  most  direct  means  of  personal  associa- 
tion/dissociation  is  through  claiming  high  personal  responsibility  for  a group  suc- 
cess and  low  personal  responsibility  for  a group  failure.  Alternatively,  a person 
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could  claim  high  personal  dominance  and  leadership  following  a group  success  and  low 
personal  dominance  and  leadership  following  a group  failure.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  these  and  other  means  o'  affecting  personal  association  would  be  correlated. 

■ . 1 ic  by;  ■ ' ; ■ :r.  concerning  as  ;o<  iation  with  group  outcomes 
were  tested.  (1)  Members  would  report  greater  nersonal  responsibility  for  a 
group  success  than  a group  failure.  (?)  Members  would  assign  themselves  more 
responsibility  than  they  assign  other  group  r .embers  following  a group  success 
and  less  responsibility  than  they  assign  others  following  a group  failure. 

(3)  Members  would  perceive  themselves  as  having  been  more  dominant  in  group 
interactions  after  a group  success  than  after  a group  fail  ire  (both  absolutely 
ai  relative  to  other  group  members ) . (4)  Members  would  perceive  themselves 

as  having  influenced  others  ore  and  having  been  influenced  by  others  less  fol- 
1 owing  a group  suc« ess  than  - group  failure.  (5)  Members  would  perceive  their 
personal  performance  to  be  equivalent  to  the  group's  performance  following  a 
group  success  hut  would  perceive  their  personal  performance  as  superior  to  the 
group's  performance  following  a group  failure.  (6)  Members  would  evaluate  the 
group-pcrformancc-feedbecl  as  being  more  accurate  following  a group  success  than 
a group  failure. 

four  classes  of  situational  variables  are  depicted  in  Figure  1:  (1)  the  social 

climate  of  the  group,  (2)  reality  constraints,  (?)  task  importance,  and  (4)  a 
member's  position  (e.g.,  leader  versus  follower)  in  the  group.  Each  of  these 
variables  were  expected  to  interact  wit!  group  outcome  to  affect  egocentrism. 

The  social  climate  of  1 hr  group  describes  the  degree  of  cohesiveness  and 
attraction  existing  among  group  members.  Less  egocentrism  should  occur  in  groups 
with  high  as  compared  to  low  cohesivencss.  In  high  cohesive  groups,  norms  and 
interpersonal  bonds  should  exist  which  minimize  blaming  others  for  failure  or 
taking  credit  from  them  for  success,  further,  Workman  (1070)  has  suggested  that 
liked  others  are  viewed  as  an  extension  of  self  over  which  egocentric  protection 


is  e tend.  1.  Experii  nt  II  (Schlf  ihor  l Mill-r,  1975)  tested  the-  effects  of 
gruu;  col.osiv;  ness  on  egocoi.tr isi.. 


i tliiy  . nM>  " is  provi  1 a 1 i ! : i t . • t i o.i  on  the  <’  oree  to  which  i:iemb  rs  can 

displ  ogi  tri sm . four  specific  reality  constraint;  were  examine  ’ in  the 

I ■ t | Fi  rs  t person  * a<  i 1 t<  1 can  i ndi  ca tt 

v . redit  for  ; uc ces:  or  blan  foi  fai  lure.  For  ins tance, 

i cl  I i tl  i fc y ( parti  r vote  would 

find  it  difficult  to  deny  at  least  some  responsibility  for  e group  failure,  while 
an  individual  v;ho  is  clearly  in  tiie  group  minority  on  a particular  vote  wool d 
find  i 1 icul  personal  i sibi  or  a grt  success. 

i »t  II  ( • : Hill  . ' ined  the  effects  of  mi 

majority  : : • In  c group  and  the  a ount  of  dissent  that  exist;  i from  th<  i jority 

on  ; tions.  Second,  tl  /aluations  a member  receives 

fro:'  his  | •;  s she  ;<!  provide  c reality  chock  on  wfv  t ha  can  later  claim.  If 

ti  his  | viewed  hi  as  coni ributing  a great  deal  tc 


9 roup  he  si:. ’d  find  it  easy  to  claim  high  responsibility  for  a group  success, 

• if  I liscovers  that  his  pc  viewed  hi  contributions  as  be!  av  i . je 
i should  find  if  diffi  o lat  r claii  high  responsibility  for  success. 

Expo r in  nt  V’  (Schlcnl'  r f Miller,  1 M-  7 6 c ) r -inc-d  the  effects  of  peer  evalueli . ns 
drl  ..  Third,  it  ha  l f < ir  livid  il  testing  situations  that 

when  a person  anticipates  taking  a subsequent  test  of  his  ability,  his  egocen- 
tris  h describi  initial  li:  , i I . ed  (e.g. , Eagly  & Ac! 

sen,  1971;  Jones,  1973;  l/ortr.  Costanzo,  h liitt,  1973).  The  possibility  of 
failing  the  subsequent  test  after  an  initial  success  causes  poonle  to  restrain 
the  degree  to  which  they  attribute  the  initial  success  to  personal  ability 
rather  than  luck.  Experiment  I (Schlenkor  U Forsyth,  1975)  examined  the  effects 
of  future  testing  on  egocentrism.  Fourth,  degree  of  egocentrism  should  be  con- 


strained  by  whether  a member  is  describing  the  group's  activities  to  an  unin- 
volved  observer  (e.g.,  an  experimenter)  or  other  r mbers  of  one's  group  who 
Plight  challenge  an  account  which  denies  the  others  their  credit  or  gives  t if  sun 
inordin  l blai.e.  f>  - r i i nl  IV  (Schl cntei  £ Hiller,  1975b)  cxeniiied  the  ef- 
fects on  egocentrism  of  whether  relrosj  ective  descriptions  of  the  group's  inter- 

the  experir  enter  or  by  other  gr  oup  i embers, 
i hould  aff  i pers<  would  vie-;/ 

the  group’s  outcome  as  relevant  to  self-esteem.  The  more  important  the  task, 
the  more  likely  the  individual  should  be  to  display  egocentric  biases  to  pro- 
tect or  enhance  self-esteem;  this  hypothesis  was  tested  in  Experiment  I (Schl enter 
f.  orsyth,  1975). 

f inally,  one's  position  in  the  group  (e.g. , group  leader,  peripheral  member) 
should  affect  egocentric  biases  b>/  affect  fug  both  reality  constraints  and  per- 
sonal involvement,  leaders  should  find  it  more  difficult  than  peripheral 
group  members  or  me;  bars  of  leaderless  groups  to  deny  personal  responsibility 
for  a failure.  These  hypotheses  were  tested  in  a study  which  was  not  specifically 
included  in  the  contract  but  was  run  during  the  contract  period  (Caine  ?<  Schlenker, 
1976). 

The  effects  of  several  personality  variables  (e.g.,  self-esteem,  internal- 
external  control  orientation,  Machiavellianism,  need  for  social  approval,  test 
anxiety,  other  acceptance)  on  egocentrism  were  assessed  in  Experiment  II  (Schlenker 
?<  Miller,  1975)  and  in  two  experiments  that  were  independent  of  tfie  contract 
(Schlenker,  1975b;  Schlenker,  Soraci , & McCarthy,  1976). 

Overview  of  tii e E xpe riircntal  Procedure 

The  five  experiments  completed  under  the  contract  and  four  related  experi- 
ment" not  specifically  included  in  the  contract  (Caine  & Schlenker,  1976;  Miller, 
Goldman,  & Schlenker,  1976;  Schlenker,  1975b;  Schlenker,  Soraci,  K McCarthy,  1976) 
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all  involved  a similar  basic  procedure.  Subjects  worked  in  four-person,  same- 
sex  groups  on  various  problem-solving  tasks  that  required  group  decisions. 

General izability  of  results  was  assessed  by  using  different  subject  populations 
(c.g.,  RQTC  cadets  vs.  introductory  psychology  students,  males  vs.  females) 
and  different  problem-solving  tasks  (e.g.,  multiple-choice  format  problems, 
moral  dilemma  problems,  military-relevant  problems)  in  different  experiments. 

After  encountering  each  problem,  the  group  members  privately  voted  for  one  of 
several  alternative  solutions  that  were  provided  with  the  problem.  The  solution 
chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  group  members  ostensibly  represented  the  "group 
decision"  on  each  problem.  After  completion  of  the  problems,  evaluative  feed- 
bL.  !v  v/as  given  concerning  the  quality  of  the  group's  overall  performance,  both 
in  terms  of  absolute  points  scored  and  standing  relative  to  other  groups.  The 
performance  feedback  was  actually  bogus  and  was  randomly  assigned  to  indicate 
either  a very  successful,  very  unsuccessful,  or  average  overall  performance. 

In  several  of  the  experiments  (Experiments  III,  IV,  and  V)  members  of  the  same 
group  received  different  group  feedback  scores;  thus,  some  of  the  members  be- 
lieved that  their  group  had  succeeded  while  others  believed  that  it  had  failed. 
Since  these  group  members  had  observed  the  identical  group  interaction,  any 
differences  in  how  they  retrospectively  described  group  activities  must  represent  a 
subjective  bias  of  some  type.  In  many  real  groups,  the  only  feedback  that 
is  provided  about  how  much  a group  member  objectively  contributed  to  the  group 
is  based  on  inferences  he  wishes  to  make  from  the  performance  of  the  group  as 
a whole,  and  this  consideration  was  built  into  the  experimental  setting.  No 
objective  individual  performance  feedback  from  the  experimenter  was  ever  given, 
so  participants  generally  had  no  tangible  basis  aside  from  overall  group  per- 
formance for  inferring  personal  contributions.  In  fact,  in  all  but  Experiment  II 
subjects  did  not  even  know  the  exact  pattern  of  answers  selected  by  the  other  group 
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i;  mbers  r r whether  Lh  ir  person  .lly  preferred  solutions  agreed  with  or  disagreed 
with  those  chosen  hy  IF-  ijjority.  Thus , the  basic  procedure  parallels  that  of 
many  real  groups:  ibers  confront  a problem,  express  their  preferences  in  votes 

that  produce  a majority  "group  decision,"  and  then  discover  whether  the  group 
decision  was  a wise  or  poor  one.  After  receiving  the  group  performance  feed- 
back, participants  './ere  asked  to  express  their  perceptions  of  the  group  situation 
on  questionnaires  tailored  for  this  purpose. 

Resul ts 

for  purposes  of  integration  and  ease  of  presentation,  the  results  from  the 
experiments  will  be  grouped  according  to  major  classes  of  egocentric  effects 
found  across  studies.  For  details  concerning  each  study,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  relevant  journal  article  or  technical  report. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  basic  proposition  guiding  the  research  was 
that  group  members  would  attempt  to  increase  their  personal  association  with 
positive  group  outcomes  and  decrease  their  personal  association  with  negative 
group  outcomes.  To  achieve  this  goal,  group  members  could  vary  their  ascrip- 
tions of  personal  responsibility,  relative  responsibility,  and  dominance  and 
leadership  in  the  group.  These  variables  will  be  considered  in  turn. 

Responsi bi 1 ity 

The  most  obvious  manner  of  increasing  personal  association  with  a posi- 
tive group  outcome  and  decreasing  personal  association  with  a negative  group 
outcome  is  by  taking  high  personal  responsibility  for  a group  success  and  low 
personal  responsibility  for  a group  failure.  In  every  study  conducted  in  the 
research  program,  such  an  effect  was  obtained.--  members  of  successful  groups  took 
higher  personal  responsibility  for  the  group's  performance  than  did  members  of 
failing  groups  (Caine  & bu.lenker,  1976;  Schlenker,  1975b;  Schlenker  F«  Forsyth, 

. ^ 
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1975;  Fdilenkei  f Miller,  1975,  1976a,  197,1.,  1976<  ; Schlenb  i , Soraci , & 

: 1976).  1 reliability  and  < lity  this  effect  as  striking.  It 

occurred  (1)  for  both  mole  and  fei  He  subjects,  (?)  run  by  role  nsj  female  ex- 
, (3.)  aci  difi  ision  problt  , and  (4) 

i m ' ;ir  rat  ■ 1 be  (i.e. , face-to- 

face,  1 a tab!  sepat  1 / partitions,  or  separation  in  individual 

cubicles ) . 

As  predicted,  situational  variables  did  interact  with  grot  > out  < 
affect  egocentrism.  The  social  climate  of  the  group  was  expected  to  affect 
e<  t minimizing  its  o<  rrei  i high  ohesivt  groups . Schleni er 

, i 1 : ; 1 ■ ■ (19 7 ) fot  M t subjects  took  greate  sonal  responsibi 1 i ty 

. . suet  >s  h . grou  f < i 1 . only  wl  i the  gi  > v/a;  lo  in  coh  ivei  ss. 

As  hv[  ti  i - I,  member'  oi  highly  cohc  iv<  groups  took  high  Personal  responsi- 
bility for  the  group’s  outcoi  irrespective  of  grou  »s  or  failure. 

Four  reality  constraints  similarly  affected  ascriptions  of  personal  res  port  •• 
sibili ty  - • role  p ; : t ion  i n t ; * group,  major!  y-mi  j I : y grou  status,  seating 
art  its  producing  sel f -consciousness,  an i p t evaluat ions.  Caine  and 
Schlenkcr  (1976)  Found  that  ROTC  cadets  took  greater  personal  responsibility  for 
a group  success  than  a group  failure  only  when  they  wore  in  a follower-role  in 
a group  with  a leader  or  when  they  were  equal  group  members  in  a leaderless 
group.  As  predicted,  group  leaders  took  high  personal  responsibility  for  the 
group's  performance  irrespective  of  whether  the  group  succeeded  or  failed. 

Schlenkcr  and  Miller  (1976a)  found  that  subjects  took  greater  personal 
responsibility  for  a group  success  than  a group  failure  only  when  they  believed 
that  they  were  members  of  the  group's  majority,  i.o.,  that  they  had  been  one  of 


the  people  who  hid  recommended  the  solution  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  group. 
Minority  members  (i.e.,  those  who  believed  they  disagreed  with  the  group's  solu- 
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tiorr.)  took  ; ' l ite  responsibility  for  the  group's  performance  irrespective  of 

gi  e:  or  failure.  This  effect  is  quite  ii  ti  ; it  Indicate: 

roup  i 1 s v < i : ! by  real 1 ty  only  In  part.  \ ma fori ty 

should  b,  expected  to  take  gt  outer  re:;1  isib'i  1 i t.y  for  the  group's  performance 
than  a i inority  t ' » : • < sinu  only  the  former  had  contributed  an  answer  on  which 
the  g: oup's  perfor.  nee  was  evaluated.  Indeed,  following  a group  success,  Majority 
i hers  did  fcak<  i >r«  i spon  iblll  y than  minority  i mber s . Howe ver,  followi 
a group  fa i lure,  i.  jority  minority  umbers  too':  c-nual  , low  amounts  of  per- 
son .1  rc  poi  Ibili  y.  Th  majori ty  1 ■ ■ of  failinc  gi  thus  diss<  i ted 
themselves  fro:,  the  group  failure  more  then  would  seem  justified  by  the  actual 
g up  situation. 

Schlenker  and  Miller  (1 976b)  ex-:,  in  : the  effects  of  sc  tin  arrange 
on  et  ■:  ntrism.  They  found  that  group  bers  tool  greater  personal  re:  msi- 
bility  for  a group  success  than  a group  failure-  when  they  interacted  facc-to-facc 
around  a table  when  working  on  problems.  Hut  when  group  members  interacted  via 
microphones  from  separate  individual  cubicles,  they  took  high  personal  respon- 
sibility for  both  a group  success  and  a group  failure.  Since  other  studies 
have  found  egocentric  eff  els  when  subjects  were  separated  in  individual  cubicles 
(Schl  if  ei  , l!  75b;  Schle  if  ;r  ' Forsyth,  1975;  Schlenker  & Miller,  1976a),  the 
mination  c.f  the  effect  was  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  microphones, 
by  focusing  the  subjects  on  their  actual  words  and  contributions  through  the  use 
of  microphones  which  reverberated  their  voices,  high  objective  self-awareness 
was  apparently  created.  It  has  been  found  in  role-play  situations  that  when 
subjects  are  self-conscious  and  objectively  self-aware,  they  tend  to  tube  higher 
personal  responsibility  for  failure  than  they  otherwise  would  (Duval  F llicklund, 
1972).  The  creation  of  self-consciousness  in  a group  situation  thus  scorns  to 
eliminate  the  egocentric  effect. 
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F'i (Kill/,  Schlenker  and  Miller  (197(><:)  examined  the  effects  of  receiving 
evaluations  regarding  personal  performance  from  other  group  members  ori  egocen- 
trism, 1 hey  found  Li  U when  subjects  received  evaluative  feedback  from  their  peers 
stating  that  the  peers  viewed  them  as  having  contributed  a great  deal  to  the  group, 
subject1-  took  much  greater  personal  responsibility  for  a group  success  than  a 
group  failure.  When  subjects  received  peer  evaluations  indicating  that  the  others 
viewed  them  as  being  average  or  below  average,  the  effect  was  eliminated.  Two 
important  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  those  results.  First,  reality  did 
constrain  egocentrism  by  eliminating  the  responsibility  effect  when  subjects 
discovered  they  were  evaluated  as  average  or  below.  Interpersonal  evaluations 
clearly  affect  egocentrism.  Second,  these  results  strongly  suggest  that  in 
the  absence  of  explicit  evaluative  feedback  from  other  group  members,  group  mem- 
bers assume  that  they  are  quite  favorably  evaluated. 

The  importance  of  the  task  was  systematically  manipulated  in  three  separate 
studies  (Schlenker,  1975b;  Schlenker  & Forsyth,  1975;  Miller,  Goldman,  & Schlenker, 
1976).  It  hod  been  hypothesized  that  egocentrism  would  increase  as  the  importance 
of  tfie  group  task  became  greater.  However,  no  such  effect  occurred  in  any  of  the 
studies.  The  manipulations  of  task  importunce  were  successful  according  to  the 
manipulation  checks,  yet  task  importance  did  not  affect  egocentrism  --  in  each 
study,  subjects  too!  greater  personal  responsibility  for  a group  success  than  a 
group  failure  irrespective  of  whether  (1)  the  task  was  described  as  highly  valid 
or  not  highly  valid,  (?)  they  could  earn  money  versus  not  earn  money,  and  (3) 
they  could  earn  r.  moy  by  doing  v/cl  1 on  a valid  test  versus  no  possibility  of 
earning  r..mey  on  an  invalid  tost.  The  hypothesis  regarding  task  importance  and 
egocentiism  was  clearly  di sconfi rmed. 

In  su  "ary,  group  members  typically  assume  high  personal  responsibility  for 
a prior  group  success  and  low  personal  responsibility  for  a prior  group  failure. 
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The  effect  is  minimized  or  eliminated  if  (,i)  t ho  group  is  highly  cohesive, 

(b)  a person  is  the  group  lead' r,  (c)  a person  belongs  to  a group's  minority, 

(cl)  a pei  son  is  r.a  dr  to  be  self-conscious,  or  (e)  a person  discov  rs  that  tin- 
other  group  members  cv.  lu'te  inn;  as  being  average  or  b low  in  test  ability, 
tio  personality  variables  were  found  to  be  related  to  ascriptions  of  personal 
responsib il  i ty . 

f ; el  a ti  ve  I !e sj i o n sj  bjjj  ty 

It  was  hypothesized  that  group  members  would  associate  thc.iselves  more  than 
tiiey  would  others  in  the  group  with  a successful  group  performance  and  would 
associate  themselves  less  than  they  would  utlrrs  in  the  group  with  a failing 
group  performance.  The  most  direct  means  of  assessing  this  hypothesis  was  by 
comparing  subjects'  ascribed  personal  responsibility  with  the  amount  of  responsi- 
bility tiiey  ascribed  to  others  in  the  group.  Schlenker  (1975b)  found  that  sub- 
jects took  greater  responsibility  than  they  assigned  the  average  group  member 
following  a group  success  and  took  slightly,  though  not  significantly,  less 
responsibility  than  tiiey  assigned  the  average  group  member  following  a group 
failure,  supporting  the  hypothesis,  l.'olosin,  Sherman,  and  Till  (1973)  found 
identical  effects  in  two-person,  male  groups.  Schlenker  and  Hiller  (1975c) 
found  t'n at  subjects  tool  significantly  less  responsibility  than  they  assig.;  ' 
the  average  group  member  following  a group  failure  but  assigned  the  same  m 
of  responsibility  to  themselves  as  they  did  to  the  average  group  member  after 
a group  success  (though  this  was  true  only  for  subjects  who  believed  they  were 
favorably  evaluated  by  their  peers).  These  studies  thus  provide  support  for  the 
hypothesized  relationships.  However,  no  single  study  found  a relative  increase 
in  responsibility  following  success  and  a relative  decrease  in  responsibility 
following  failure  --  the  studies  demonstrated  that  either  a significant  increase 
or  a significant  decrease  in  relative  responsibility  occurred. 
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Schlenker  and  Miller  (1976b)  found  that  those  relative  responsibility 
effects  wore  qualified  by  so/,  differences  and  by  whether  subjects  believed 
that  tlioir  responses  would  be  seen  Ly  the  other  group  members.  Females  were 
found  to  be  highly  egocentric  when  other  group  i. - hers  would  not  see  their  evalu- 
ations of  the  situation  they  took  significantly  loss  responsibility  than  they 
assigned  other  group  me:  hers  after  a group  failure  and  slightly,  though  no  signi- 
ficantly, more  responsibility  than  they  assigned  the  average  group  ne  .ber  after 
a group  success.  However,  females  became  quite  "humble"  in  their  ascriptions 
of  relative  responsibil i ly  if  they  believed  their  answers  would  be  soon  by  the 
other,  in  the  group  --  taking  more  relative  responsibility  for  a group  failure 
than  for  a group  success.  Males,  on  the  other  hand,  were  most  egocentric  when 
they  believed  that  others  would  see  their  answers.  Thus,  so  long  as  ferules  be- 
lieved that  others  would  not  view  the i r responses,  they  behaved  in  an  egocentric 
fashion.  The  effect  is  perhaps  due  to  females'  generally  greater  need  for  aporoval 
and  desire  to  maintain  accommodative  interpersonal  relations  --  they  look. 

"good"  to  the  experimenter  by  being  egocentric  in  private  and  "good"  to  the  other 
group  members  by  being  humble  in  public. 

Schlenker  and  Miller  (1976a)  found  that  subjects  took  significantly  less 
relative  responsibility  following  a group  failure  but  about  average  relative 
responsibility  following  a group  success.  However,  this  effect  was  obtained 
only  when  subjects  rated  themselves  relative  to  the  "poorest"  grouo  member  and 
not  when  they  rated  themselves  relative  to  the  "average"  or  "best"  group  member. 

Four  studies  in  the  series  did  not  find  relative  responsibility  effects  (Caine 

H 

& Schlenker,  1976;  Schlenker  & Forsyth,  197b;  Schlenker  ?<  Miller,  1975;  Schlenker, 
Soraci , & McCarthy,  1976).  However,  in  two  of  these  studies  relative  differences 
were  found  on  related  dimensions  of  group  activities.  Schlenker  et.  al.  (1976) 
found  that  subjects  rated  themselves  as  having  contributed  more  to  the  group  than 
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the  "poorest"  group  number  following  a group  success,  and  Schlenker  and  Miller 
(197b)  found  that  members  of  noncohesive  groups  rated  themselves  as  more  dominant 
and  more  of  a leader  than  the  average  group  member  following  a group  success. 

The  other  two  studies  (Caine  « Schlenker,  1975;  Schlenker  Forsyth,  1975)  did 
not  provic!  at  adequate  battery  of  other  related  measures  to  find  such  effects. 

In  summary,  every  study  in  the  scries  which  provided  adeouate  measures  to 
differentiate  self  and  other  perceptions  found  some  type  of  relative  association 
effect  depending  upon  whether  the  group  succeeded  or  failed.  Subjects  felt  either 
more  responsible,  dominant,  or  contributory  than  the  average  or  poorest  group 
member  following  a group  success  or  felt  less  responsible  than  the  average  or 
poorest  group  member  following  a group  failure.  Clearly,  people  do  desire  to 
portray  themselves  as  having  done  more  than  at  least  some  others  in  the  group 
after  a group  success  or  as  having  impeded  the  group  less  than  some  others  after 
a group  failure.  This  is  an  important  and  portentous  conclusion,  since  it  implies 
that  people  might  expect  greater  than  average  rewards  from  the  group  following  a 
group  success  and  less  than  average  costs  from  the  group  following  a group  failure. 
However,  several  questions  remain  unanswered. 

First,  why  have  none  of  the  studies  which  examined  the  issue  found  both 
relative  association  effects,  i.e.,  greater  responsibility  than  average  following 
success  and  less  responsibility  than  average  following  failure?  It  is  possible 
that  subtle  situational  cues  affect  which  of  these  two  outcomes  will  obtain, 
for  example,  if  situational  cues  orient  subjects  toward  achieving  success,  than 
they  might  perceive  greater  relative  association  with  a success  but  not  less 
relative  association  with  a failure.  Conversely,  if  situational  cues  orient 
subjects  toward  avoiding  failure,  then  they  might  perceive  less  relative  associ- 
ation with  a failure  tut  not  more  relative  association  with  a success. 

Second,  why  in  some  situations  do  people  vary  their  relative  association 
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by  claiming  greater  or  lesser  relative  responsibility  while  in  other  situations 
they  achieve  this  goal  by  claiming  greater  or  lesser  contributions  or  dominance 
and  leadership?  Certainly,  all  three  dimensions  (relative  responsibility,  rela- 
tive contributions,  relative  dominance  and  leadership)  accomplish  the  sane  objec- 
tive of  associating  or  dissociating  members  from  the  group  outcome  and  they  might 
be  i nterchangeabl e — if  a person  describes  relative  differences  on  one  dimension 
he  need  not  do  so  on  the  others.  But  why  would  one  dimension  be  selected  over 
the  others?  It  is  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  task  and  evaluation  will 
determine  which  i. light  occur.  For  example,  when  working  on  a task  that  requires 
little  group  member  interaction,  people  may  best  increase  their  sel f-esteem  by 
egocentrical ly  perceiving  differences  in  relative  responsibility.  When  working  on 
a task  that  requires  interaction  but  where  task  completion  is  the  primary  groun 

goal,  self-esteem  might  be  best  protected  by  perceiving  relati'/e  differences  in 

. 

leadership  and  dominance.  When  working  on  a task  that  requires  interaction  and 
where  maintaining  positive  interpersonal  relations  is  the  primary  group  goal,  people 
may  protect  and  enhance  their  self-esteem  by  perceiving  relative  differences  in 
socioemotional  ability.  Thus,  the  most  salient  task  dimension  may  determine  whether 
people  accomplish  relative  association/dissociation  by  perceiving  relative  differ- 
ences in  responsibility,  dominance,  or  socioemotional  ability.  Also,  since  claim- 
ing relative  responsibility  differences  might  be  the  most  blatant  manner  of  achiev- 
ing association/dissociation,  the  more  subtler  ways  of  achieving  the  same  goal 
(i.e.,  relative  dominance  and  leadership)  may  be  employed  if  people  nerceive  a 
danger  that  the  other  group  members  will  discover  and  punish  their  eoocentrism. 

These  hypotheses  can  be  easily  tested  in  future  studies. 

Third,  the  issue  of  "relative  to  whom?"  remains  unresolved.  Since  some 
studies  found  relative  differences  only  in  relation  to  comparisons  with  the  poorest 
but  not  the  average  group  members,  it  seems  likely  that  people  are  wary  of  taking 
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too  much  responsibility  away  from  the  other  group  members  for  fear  that  they 
would  bo  evaluated  negatively  by  observers.  Behaving  in  a blatantly  egocentric 
manner  when  under  public  scrutiny  could  nroduce  social  condemnation,  as  females 
in  the  Schlenker  and  Miller  (1975b)  study  apparently  recognized,  './hen  evalua- 
tion apprehension  and  the  possibility  for  condemnation  is  high,  people  may  re- 
frain from  looking  "too  nood"  by  associa Ling/dissociating  themselves  only  rela- 
tive to  tiie  poorest  group  member;  but  when  these  variables  are  not  salient, 
subjects  may  accomplish  the  same  ends  by  associating/dissociating  themselves 
relative  to  the  average  group  member. 

Irrespective  of  these  unresolved  questions,  the  major  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable. People  apparently  do  exhibit  relative  association/dissociation  with 
group  activities  depending  upon  tfie  caliber  of  the  group's  performance. 

Personal  Performance  Relative  to  Group  Performance 

Every  study  in  the  project  found  identical  results  with  resnect  to  people's 
ascriptions  of  their  personal  performances  relative  to  the  performance  of  the  group 
as  a whole  (Schlenker,  1975b;  Schlenker  & Forsyth,  1975;  Schlenker  & Miller, 

1975,  1976a,  1976b,  1976c;  Schlenker,  Soraci , & McCarthy,  1976).  Participants 
always  inferred  the  caliber  of  their  personal  performance  from  that  of  the 
group  performance  when  the  group  had  succeeded  --  they  rated  the  quality  of  both 
their  personal  performance  and  the  group  performance  identically.  However,  parti- 
cipants dissociated  their  personal  performance  from  that  of  the  group's  when  the 
group  had  failed.  Following  group  failure,  subjects  always  rated  the  caliber 
of  their  personal  performance  much  higher  than  they  did  the  group's  performance. 

The  only  exception  to  this  effect  occurred  when  subjects  believed  they  were 
evaluated  very  poorly  by  the  otfier  group  members  (Schlenker  & Miller,  1976c). 

These  effects  provide  strong  support  for  the  hypothesized  association  with  group 
outcomes  following  success  and  dissociation  with  group  outcomes  following  failure. 

— — ^ 
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Do.tununce  jwid  Leadership 

In  four  of  the  studies  in  the  project  (Schl  up  or  Z Hiller,  1975,  1976a,  1976b, 
1976c)  subjects  rated  both  themselves  and  the  "average  group  member"  on  bi-polar 
adjective  scales.  Factor  analyses  revealed  that  a dominance  or  leadership  dimen- 
sion emerged  in  every  study.  Tv;o  studies  found  that  subjects  rated  themselves 
as  no  re  relatively  dominant  when  the  group  succ; edod  than  when  it  failed  (Schlenker 
Z Hiller,  1975,  1976b),  however,  this  effect  was  eliminated  in  those  studies  if 
either  the  group  was  highly  cohesive  or  if  the  ira  bers  were  highly  sc-lf -conscious. 
The  other  two  studies  did  not  find  a comparable  effect  of  grouo  performance  on 
relative  dominance.  Sclil  nker  and  Hiller  (1976c)  found  that  group  members  per- 
cc  ved  themselves  es  more  relatively  dominant  the  more  favorably  they  were 
evaluated  by  their  peers;  and  Schlenker  and  Hiller  (1976b)  found  that  group  mem- 
bers perceived  themselves  as  relatively  mdre  dominant  when  they  were  in  the 
group's  majority  rather  than  minority.  Thus , there  was  some  support  for  the  hy- 
pothesis that  group  members  perceive  themselves  to  be  more  relatively  dominant 
and  a leader  following  a group  success  rather  than  failure,  but  the  effect  was 
easily  overcome  by  other  situational  variables. 

A c cu racy  of  t h e Grouo  Feedbac  1; 

Studies  of  egocentrism  in  individual  testing  situations  have  repeatedly 
found  that  people  derogate  the  accuracy  of  tests  which  generate  failure  feed- 
back (Faqly,  1967;  felicc,  1974;  Steiner,  1968).  A similar  egocentric  phenomenon 
was  found  in  every  one  of  the  present  group  studies  that  asked  subjects  to  rate 
the  accuracy  of  the  measure  of  group  performance.  Subjects  rated  the  feedback 
as  more  accurate  following  a group  success  than  a group  failure  (Schlenker  Z 
Miller,  1975,  1976a,  1976b,  1976c;  Schlenker,  Soraci , & McCarthy,  1976).  The 
effect  was  obtained  both  for  multiple-choice  tests  which  could  he  graded  objec- 
tively by  an  answer  key  and  for  group  decision  problems  which  required  subjective 
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interpretation  of  moral  judgments.  Thus,  group  members  accept  the  veracity 
and  implications  of  favorable  group  feedback  much  pore  readily  than  they  do  the 
veracity  and  implications  of  unfavorable  group  feedback. 

Perceived  Agreement  Within  r roups 

A general  tendency  was  noted  across  the  studies  for  group  members  to  associate 
the  amount  of  agreement  they  parcciv.  d to  have  existed  within  the  group  with  group 
performance.  All  four  of  the  studies  which  asked  subjects  to  rate  how  much  the 
group  members'  opinions  had  agreed  during  the  group  interaction  found  that  greater 
agreement  was  perceived  following  a group  success  than  a group  failure  (Schlenker 
£ Hiller,  1975,  1976a,  1976b,  1576c).  The  effect  occurred  despite  the  facts 
ti  L (a)  in  the  latter  three  studies,  group  success  or  failure  feedback  was  ran- 
domly assigned  within  each  group  --  thus,  the  identical  group  interaction  was 
perceived  differently  by  tb  • two  members  who  received  failure  feedback  than  it 
was  by  the  two  who  received  success  feedback;  and  (b)  in  the  Schlenker  and 
Hiller  (1976a)  study,  subjects  received  specific  information  informing  them  how 
much  agreement  actually  had  existed  within  their  groups.  Apparently,  there 
is  a tendency  for  members  to  gloss  over  differences  of  opinion  if  the  group  suc- 
ceeds and  accentuate  differences  if  the  group  fails. 

Sex  Pi f fe rences 

It  was  consistently  found  that  males  described  themselves  as  being  more 
involved  with  their  groups,  more  dynamic,  and  more  task-competent  than  females 
in  tiie  four  studies  that  included  sex  as  an  independent  variable  (Schlenker 
£ Forsyth,  1975;  Schlenker  £ Miller,  1976b,  1976c).  Males  as  compared  to 
females  rated  themselves  as  more  relatively  dominant  (Schlenker  £ Miller,  1975, 

1976b,  1976c),  stated  that  the  task  was  more  important  (Schlenker  & Forsyth, 

1975),  and  that  they  had  performed  better  (Schlenker  & Miller,  1976c).  These 
results  could  be  due  to  socialization  differences  between  the  sexes.  Males  are 
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generally  socialized  to  bo  more  aggressive,  dominant,  and  task  motivated  than  are 
females  (Maccoby  S Jacklin,  1974). 

Pej  son.i  1 i ly  Charactcri s ties 

Thtee  studies  pretested  subjects  on  a variety  of  personality  scales  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  personality  factors  on  egocentrism  (Sclilenker,  1975b; 
Schlenker  ?<  Miller,  1975;  Schlenker,  Soraci , ?.  McCarthy,  1976).  These  studies 
employed  measures  of  self-esteem,  internal-external  control  orientation,  need 
for  socicl  approval,  Machiav.il ianism,  test  anxiety,  and  repression-sensitization. 

The  sol f -cs tee  i variable  generated  the  most  consistent  effects  on  egoc- n- 
tris;..  People  with  1 1 i git  self-esteem  have  a much  more  positive  view  of  their 
abilities  and  characteristics  than  do  those  with  low  self-esteem.  People  with 
high  self-esteem  therefore  should  display  greater  egocentrism  because  they 
expect  to  succeed  and  are  more  defensive  foil  owing  failure  than  are  those  with 
low  self-esteem  (Fitch,  1970).  In  the  present  studies,  high  self-esteem 
people  did  display  somewhat  more  egocentric  patterns  of  responses  than  did  those 
with  low  self-esteem.  Following  a group  success,  high  self-esteem  subjects  felt 
that  they  had  been  largely  uninfluenced  by  the  other  group  members  (Schlenker 
& Miller,  1975;  Sclilenker  et  al . , 1976).  High  self-esteem  subjects  thus  took 
credit  for  having  arrived  at  the  "correct"  answers  independently,  without  the  aid 
of  the  other  group  members.  High  self-esteem  subjects  also  felt  that  they  did 
better  on  the  tasks  than  did  low  self-esteem  subjects  (Sclilenker  et  al.,  1976). 
Finally,  high  self-esteem  subjects  displayed  some  defensiveness  by  deemphasizing 
their  prominance  in  the  group  after  a group  failure  --  they  described  themselves 
as  less  dominant  and  as  having  been  less  of  a leader  than  did  low  self-esteem 
subjects  (Schlenker  & Miller,  1975).  In  sum,  although  high  and  low  self-esteem 
Subjects  did  not  differ  in  their  direct  ascriptions  of  responsibility  for  the 
group's  performance,  they  did  differ  on  the  more  indirect  measures  of  egocen- 
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t r i sni , with  high  self-esteen  people  displaying  more  egocentrism  than  low  self- 
esteem  people. 

reople  who  store  high  as  compared  to  low  on  Machiavellianism  are  more  oriented 
toward  interpersonal  manipulation  and  control  (Christie  A Geis,  1970).  Since 
portraying  oneself  as  closely  associated  with  positive  outcomes  hut  not  negative 
outcomes  can  often  impress  observers  and  achieve  rewards,  it  was  expected  that 
high  as  compared  to  low  Machs  would  demonstrate  greater  egocentrism.  This  indeed 
S'  i ied  to  be  the  case.  High  as  compared  to  low  Machiavellians  took  greater  rela- 
tive responsibility  following  a group  success  and  less  relative  responsibility 
following  a group  failure  (Schlenker  et  al . , 1976). 

Although  sporadic  effects  were  found  with  the  other  personal i ty  variables 
which  were  examined,  none  of  them  generated  consistent  or  impressive  findings. 

Th  eoret  i cal  _ _Pe  r_s_p  ect  ive 

Egocentrism  lias  been  explained  from  three  different  theoretical  perspec- 
tives --  (1)  self-serving  motivational  biases  (e.g.,  Heider,  1958),  (2)  veridi- 
cal information  processing  (Bern,  1972;  Miller  A Ross,  1975),  and  (3)  impression 
management  (Schlenker  & Forsyth,  1975).  Although  the  experiments  in  the  project 
were  not  specifically  designed  to  pit  rival  hypotheses  from  these  theories  against 
one  another,  data  was  obtained  which  bears  on  the  theories. 

The  self-serving  motivational  bias  approach  proposes  that  nerceptions  and 
attributions  are  in  part  determined  by  an  individual's  needs  to  maintain  or  en- 
hance self-esteem  (Heider,  1944,  1958;  Jones,  1973;  Kelley,  1967;  Schlenker, 

1975b;  Shaver,  1970;  Wortman,  1970).  As  long  as  a situation  provides  some 
ambiguity  and  room  for  error,  perceptions  will  bo  biased  to  provide  relatively 
favorable  (or  at  least  not  unfavorable)  self-implications.  Perceptual  biases 
in  the  service  of  self-esteem  protection  and  enhancement  are  expected  to  increase, 


thereby  increasing  egocentrism,  as:  (a)  the  situation  becomes  more  ambiguous  and 
open  to  distortion,  (b)  the  importance  of  the  task  increases,  thereby  bearing 
more  directly  upon  the  person's  self-esteem,  and  (c)  feedback  about  performance 
becomes  more  relevant  to  a salient  dimension  of  the  person's  self-concent. 

By  and  large,  support  was  found  for  the  self-serving  biases  approach. 

Subjects  did  employ  both  self-enhancing  and  self-protective  attributions  in 
their  retrospect!- ve  analyses  of  the  group  situation.  However,  one  of  the  major 
predictions  of  the  approach  was  not  supported  --  that  egocentrism  would  increase 
as  task  importance  increased.  Three  separate  studies  manipulated  task  importance 
in  slightly  different  ways,  using  money,  descriptions  of  task  validity,  and  a 
cc  bination  of  both  to  differentiate  high  and  low  task  importance  conditions 
Schlenker,  1975b;  Schlenker  ft  Forsyth,  1975;  Miller,  Goldman,  ft  Schlenker,  1976). 
Although  manipulation  checks  in  +he  three -studies  indicated  that  people  felt  that 
the  task  was  more  important  under  high  rather  than  low  importance  conditions,  task 
importance  did  not  affect  attributions.  These  results  do  not  fatally  wound  the 
self-serving  biases  approach  (Schlenker  ft  Forsyth,  1975).  But  the  lack  of  pre- 
dicted effects  of  task  importance  across  the  divergent  studies  does  weaken  it. 

Bern  (1972)  proposed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  any  self-serving  moti- 
vational bias  to  explain  egocentrism.  He  reasoned  that  if  a oerson  expects  to 
succeed  at  a particular  task,  success  should  be  attributed  to  personal,  internal 
factors  while  failure  should  be  attributed  to  nonpersonal,  external  factors. 
However,  if  a person  expects  to  fail  on  a task,  failure  should  be  attributed 
to  internal  factors  and  success  should  be  attributed  to  external  ones.  Simply, 
people  are  hypothesized  to  attribute  causality  in  a manner  contingent  upon 
their  expectations.  Extending  this  analysis,  Miller  and  Ross  (1975)  suggested 
that  the  vast  majority  of  individuals,  particularly  well-educated  ones,  have  a 
long  fiistory  of  post  success  and  infer  that  success  is  caused  by  personal  factors 


while  failure  is  caused  by  nonpersonal  ones.  According  to  Miller  and  Ross, 
one  should  find  evidence  that  supports  the  existence  of  self-enhancing 
biases.  However  self-protective  biases  should  not  occur  because  people  are  ex- 
pected to  perceive  greater  covariation  between  their  own  actions  and  success 
than  between  their  actions  and  failure.  In  their  review  of  the  relevant  literature, 

Miller  and  Ross  note  support  for  their  interpretation  that  people  will  take  high 
personal  responsibility  for  success  but  will  not  avoid  personal  responsibility 
for  failure. 

The  information-processing  approach  did  not  receive  support  in  the  majority 
of  studies  conducted  under  the  contract.  Three  studies  (Schlonker  & Miller, 

1976a,  1976b,  1976c)  found  that  subjects  took  significantly  less  responsibility 
than  they  assigned  others  in  the  group  following  a group  failure,  evidencing 
concern  for  self-protection  in  their  attributional  patterns.  Schlenker  and 
Miller  (1976a)  also  found  that  subjects  whose  personal  failure  was  most  obvious 
displayed  self-protective  biases  in  other  ways.  Subjects  who  were  in  the  majority 
of  a failing  group  (and  hence  were  objectively  quite  responsible  for  the  group's 
failure)  took  as  little  responsibility  as  subjects  who  were  in  the  minority  of 
a failing  group.  After  a group  success,  though,  majority-subjects  took  much 
greater  responsibility  for  the  group's  performance  than  did  minority-subjects. 

Thus,  being  highly  responsible  for  group  failure  produced  decreased  attributions 
of  personal  responsibility  --  a self-protective  bias  which  is  difficult  to 
explain  via  information  processing. 

Schlenker  and  Forsyth  (1975)  proposed  that  people  do  try  to  claim  credit 
for  success  and  avoid  blame  for  failure.  However,  they  suggested  that  such 
behavioral  effects  might  not  be  generated  by  self-serving  perceptual  biases 

i 

but  instead  are  produced  by  self-serving  self-presentations  to  others.  By 
describing  their  actions  to  others  in  an  egocentric  way  (i.e.,  by  taking  high 
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personal  responsibility  for  success  and  low  personal  resporisibi 1 i ty  for  failure, 
people  can  impress  observers  with  tales  of  personal  accomplishments  and/or  escape 
the  embarrassment  of  a tale  of  personal  failure.  The  impression  management 
position  is  concerned  with  behavioral  accounts  of  past  actions  and  is  not  committed 
to  either  the  view  that  perceptions  are  self-serving  or  the  view  that  perceptions 
of  logically  veridical.  After  having  "tailored"  a description  of  an  event  in  a 
way  that  has  positive  implications  for  the  self,  people  may  eventually  come  to 
believe  that  description  and  not  be  able  to  recall  their  initial  perceptions. 
Egocentrism  is  thus  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  an  intrapsychic  perceptual  phenomenon 
and  viewed  as  an  interpersonal  influence  strategy.  According  to  the  impression 
nia  ageiv.ent  position,  numerous  interpersonal  variables  should  affect  self-presenta- 
tions relevant  to  egocentrism.  When  observers  can  readily  refute  an  individual's 
account  of  an  event,  people  shou'.d  be  less  likely  to  display  egocentrism  (Schlenker, 
1975a).  Consequently,  unambiguous  events,  situations  in  which  observers  know 
the  actor's  past  history,  or  situations  in  which  a future  event  could  invalidate 
a particular  egocentric  account  all  would  minimize  reported  egocentrism. 

Similarly,  egocentric  self-presentations  should  occur  more  frequently  in  situations 
in  which  there  is  an  "important"  observer  who  could  be  deceived  and  when  there 
are  more  rewards  at  stake  that  can  be  gained  through  egocentric  behaviors. 

The  impression  management  position  received  support  in  all  of  the  studies. 

The  fact  that  manipulations  of  who  would  see  subjects'  questionnaire  responses 
affected  egocentrism  provides  additional  support  (Schlenker  X Miller,  197Gb). 

In  sum,  all  three  of  the  positions  received  some  support  from  the  studies. 

The  information  processing  approach  received  the  greatest  nonsupport,  followed 
by  the  self-serving  biases  position  and  the  impression  management  position. 
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Imp! i cat  ions 

As  previously  described,  the  research  was  successful  in  accomplishing 
the  major  objectives  of  the  project.  First,  it  was  demonstrated  that  egocentric 
processes  do  occur  in  group  situations,  producing  both  scl f -enhancement  and 
self-protection,  often  at  the  expense  of  others  in  the  group.  Second,  speci- 
fic ways  in  which  egocentrism  is  manifested  were  isolated.  It  v/as  shown  that 
egocentrism  affects  group  members'  feelings  of  personal  responsibility  for 
a group's  performance,  relative  responsibility  for  the  group's  performance,  and 
perceptions  of  dominance  and  leadership  patterns.  Third,  the  effects  of  certain 
classes  of  situational  and  personality  variables  on  egocentrism  were  specified 
and  tested.  It  was  shown  that  egocentrism  was  minimized  primarily  when  (a) 
group  cohesiveness  is  high,  (b)  members  are  self-conscious  about  their  group 
roles,  and  (c)  group  members  receive  explicitly  unfavorable  evaluations  from 
their  peers.  Under  all  other  conditions  studied,  egocentrism  occurred  and  was 
differentially  affected  by:  (a)  personality  variables  such  as  self-esteem  and 
Machiavel 1 ianism,  (b)  sex  of  respondent,  (c)  patterns  of  group  dissent  and 
majority-minority  status,  (d)  leadership  role  in  the  group,  (e)  the  valence 
of  evaluations  received  from  other  group  members,  and  (f)  whether  or  not 
personal  accounts  of  the  group's  activities  would  be  seen  by  other  group 
members . 

Through  knowledge  of  the  most  likely  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  group 
members  in  various  situations  it  becomes  possible  for  organizational  theorists 
and  group  leaders  to  make  recommendations  for  improving  group  morale  and  avoiding 
possible  dissension.  One  concern  of  many  group  leaders  pertains  to  feelings 
of  equity  and  inequity  in  groups.  It  has  been  shown  that  perceptions  of  in- 
equity in  groups  produce  dissension  (Adams,  1965;  Walster,  Berscheid,  & Walster, 
1973).  Although  no  studies  have  specifically  examined  how  egocentrism  affects 
perceptions  of  equity,  some  relevant  hypotheses  can  be  derived  from  the  studies 
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in  this  project.  For  example,  assume  that  an  individual  objectively  contri- 
butes an  "average"  amount  to  a group  effort  that  produces  success  and  group 
rewards,  and  therefore  is  actually  entitled  to  an  "averaae"  share  of  the  re- 
wards. For  egocentric  reasons,  though,  he  asserts  that  he  has  grcater-than- 
average  responsibility  for  the  success  and  exerted  greater-than-average  leadership. 
He  therefore  expects  a greater-than-average  share  of  the  group  outcomes.  He 
should  be  quite  disappointed  with  only  an  average  share,  should  feel  that  he  has 
been  treated  inequitably,  and  should  be  less  willing  than  before  to  assume  future 
responsibility  when  working  on  a new  task.  An  observer  might  be  quite  perplexed 
by  this  individual's  behavior,  believing  that  there  is  no  "reason"  for  such  dis- 
content given  that  the  group  succeeded  and  the  rewards  "appeared"  t i equitable. 
Knowledge  of  such  potential  problems  in  successful  grouns  should  aid  leaders  in 
dealing  with  tensions  which  might  develop. 

In  failing  groups  comparable  processes  with  equally  dangerous  potentials 
could  develop.  This  research  project  found  that  peorle  in  failing  groups  per- 
ceive less  personal  responsibility,  less  relative  responsibility,  and  feel  less 
dominant  than  do  members  of  successful  groups.  These  perceptions  could  create 
a self-fulfilling  prophecy  in  which  members  of  failing  groups  refuse  to  work 
as  hard  on  future  tasks,  shun  responsibility  for  them,  and  retreat  from  future 
group  activities,  refraining  from  attempts  to  lead.  These  effects  are  above 
and  beyond  the  typical  disappointment  one  might  exoect  from  members  of  failing 
groups,  and  could  create  serious  morale  problems.  Further,  members  of  failing 
groups  might  expect  to  bear  a less-than-average  share  of  the  costs  for  failure, 
since  they  perceive  themselves  to  have  done  relatively  less  to  contribute  to  the 
failure  than  others.  An  "objectively  equitable"  distribution  of  costs  could 
further  compound  the  developing  morale  problems. 

Knowledge  of  the  types  of  perceptions,  attitudes,  and  exnections  likely  to 


occur  in  groups  should  aid  group  dynamicists  in  making  recommendations  about 
how  to  improve  group  function! no,  turn  morale  problems  around,  and  prevent 
dissension  from  developing.  Since  the  perceptions  previously  described  had 
not  received  prior  attention  in  theory  or  research  on  grouos,  the  present  pro- 
ject represents  a step  forward  in  understanding  group  dynamics. 
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Related  Studies  Conducted  by  the  Principal  Investigator 
Which  Contain  Citations  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 


During  the  term  of  the  contract,  other  research  and  theoretical  papers 
which  I've  done  have  contained  notes  of  appreciation  to  ONR.  Some  of  these 

are  directly  related  to  the  contract  in  that  they  investigated  egocentric  pro- 

cesses in  group  or  individual  situations  or  pursued  issues  raised  by  the  results 
of  one  or  more  of  the  contracted  studies.  Other  articles  developed  from  an 
impression  management  interpretation  of  interpersonal  processes;  this  interpre- 
tation was  generated  in  part  by  some  of  the  results  of  the  contracted  studies 

(as  previously  mentioned),  and  hence  are  indirectly  related  by  being  part  of 
a common  theoretical  schema.  An  annotated  bibliography  appears  below. 


Schlenker,  B.  R.  Self-presentation:  Managing  the  impression  of  consistency 

when  reality  interferes  with  self-enhancement.  Journal  of  Personality 
and  Social  Psychology,  1975,  32_,  1030-1037. 

An  examination  of  situational  factors  which  "pressure"  individuals  to 
behave  consistently.  The  results  of  the  study  supported  an  imoression  manage- 
ment interpretation  of  behavioral  consistency  and  failed  to  support  cognitive 
consistency  theory  interpretations.  Also,  the  study  isolated  major  dimensions 
of  personal  attributes  selected  by  individuals  for  self-presentation  Durposes. 

Schlenker,  B.  R.,  & Ackerman,  B.  Self-presentation:  Attributes  of  the  actor 

and  the  audience  as  determinants  of  impression  management.  Short  version 
presented  at  the  83rd  Annual  Meetings  of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  September,  1975.  Longer  journal  version  in  preparation. 

An  examination  of  audience  attributes  such  as  degree  of  warmth  and  know- 
ledge about  the  actor  as  determinants  of  modest  or  braggardly  self-presenta- 
tions . 

Schlenker,  B.  R.  Group  members'  attributions  of  responsibility  for  prior 
group  performance.  Representative  Research  in  Social  Psychology,  1975, 

6,  96-108. 

The  study  examined  egocentric  perceptions  in  cooperative  groups  and  was 
the  basis  for  the  contracted  projects.  Female  group  members  took  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  a group  success  than  a group  failure  and  took  greater-than- 
average  responsibility  if  the  group  succeeded  and  slightly  less-than-average 
responsibility  if  the  group  failed. 
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Schlenker,  B.  R.,  Soraci,  S.,  Jr.,  ?,  McCarthy,  B.  Self-esteem  and  group  per- 
formance as  determinants  of  egocentric  perceptions  in  cooperative  groups. 
Human  Relations,  1976,  29,  in  press. 

Group  members  took  greater  responsibility  for  a group  success  than  a 
group  failure.  Although  self-esteem  did  not  directly  affect  ascriptions  of 
responsibility,  it  did  affect  perceived  influence.  High  self-esteem  people 
perceived  less  influence  following  success  than  failure,  thereby  associating 
themselves  directly  with  a positive  group  outcome. 

Caine,  B.  T.,  & Schlenker,  B.  R.  Role  position  and  group  performance  as  deter- 
minants of  egocentric  perceptions  in  cooperative  groups.  Manuscript  sub- 
mitted for  publication,  1976. 

Army  ROTC  cadets  who  were  assigned  to  the  position  of  group  leader  took 
high  personal  responsibi 1 i ty  for  the  performance  of  their  group  irrespective 
of  success  or  failure.  Cadets  assigned  to  the  positions  of  either  followers 
or  equal  group  members  took  high  personal  responsibility  for  a group  success 
and  low  personal  responsibility  for  a group  failure. 

Miller,  R.  S.  , Goldman,  H.  , & Schlenker,  B.  R.  Task  importance  as  a determinant 
of  egocentrism  in  groups.  Manuscript  in  preparation. 

The  importance  of  a group  task  was  manipulated  by  offering  payment  for 
correct  group  answers  and  by  stressing  the  validity  of  the  test  (high  im- 
portance) or  by  offering  no  external  incentives  and  by  stressing  the  lack 
of  test  validity  (low  importance).  Although  the  manipulation  checks  indi- 
cated that  the  task  importance  dimension  was  salient  to  subjects,  it  did  not 
affect  egocentrism.  The  results  support  those  of  Schlenker  and  Forsyth 
(1975)  who  similarly  found  no  effects  of  task  importance  on  egocentrism. 

Forsyth,  D.  R. , 5 Schlenker,  B.  R.  Attributional  egocentrism  following  perfor- 
mance of  a competitive  task.  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  in  press. 

A field  study  of  egocentrism  following  a competitive  task  (tennis) 
demonstrated  the  general izabil i ty  of  results  to  a nonlaboratory  setting. 

Tennis  players  took  greater  personal  responsibi! i ty  after  a win  than  a 
loss.  Sex  differences  indicated  that  females  qualify  their  attributions 
after  success  by  stressing  the  role  of  luck  more  than  do  males,  suggesting 
a possible  "fear  of  success"  conflict  in  women. 

Riess,  M.  , & Schlenker,  B.  R.  Attitude  change  and  responsibility  avoidance 
as  modes  of  dilemma  resolution  in  forced  compliance  settings.  Journal 
of  Personality  and  Social  Psychology,  in  press. 

A reinterpretation  of  attitude  change  following  counterattitudinal 
behavior  in  terms  of  impression  management  rather  than  dissonance.  The 
results  indicated  that  "attitude  change"  can  be  used  as  an  impression 
management  tactic  to  account  for  embarrassing  behaviors. 

Forsyth,  D.  R.  , Riess,  M. , & Schlenker,  B.  R.  Impression  management  concerns 
governing  reactions  to  a faulty  decision.  Representative  Research  in 
Social  Psychology,  in  press. 
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A reexamination  of  reactions  to  aversive  tasks  from  an  impression 
management  rather  than  dissonance  perspective.  The  results  suggest  that 
people  do  not  "reduce  dissonance"  in  sucli  settings,  but  rather  manage 
their  attitude  statements  to  impress  observers. 

Schlenker,  B.  R. , & Riess,  M.  Self-presentations  of  attitudes  following  com- 
mitnient  to  proattitudinal  behavior.  Mimeographed  manuscript  submitted 
for  publication,  1976. 

An  impression  r.  oaqen  nt  reinterpretation  of  attitude  changes  follow- 
ing pj  ttitudinal  behaviors.  The  results  showed  that  peopl  increase 
the  intensity  of  their  attitude  staten  , . t s following  proatt  itudinal  actions 
when  environ,  rental  variable  m ike  them  appear  non  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions. Support  was  obtained  for  impress : so  management  theory  while  self- 
perception  theory  predictions  were  not  supported. 

Riess,  M.  , Forsyth,  D.  R. , Schlenker,  C.  R. , A Treed,  S.  Opinion  confor- 
mity as  an  impression  management  tactic  following  commitment  to  unpleas- 
ant behaviors.  Bui leti  of  1 ■ , in  press. 

The  results  illustrated  the  role  of  impression  managers  nt  in  account- 
ing for  aversive  actions. 

Schlenker , B.  R. , Boroma,  T.  V.,  Hutchinson,  D.  , & Burns,  L.  The  bogus  pipe- 
line and  stereotypes  toward  blacks.  Journal  of  Psychology,  1976,  93, 
319-329. 


An  exami nation  of  prevailing  sterotype  patterns  under  various  condi- 
tio’- of  attitude  measurement.  The  bogus  pipeline  altitude  assessment  technique 
was  found  to  reduce  some  social  desirability  biases  in  responding  and  not  sub- 
stitute social  undesirability  bias. 

Schlenker,  B.  R.,  Nacci , P.  , Helm,  B. , & Tedeschi , J.  T.  Reactions  to  coer- 
cive and  reward  power:  The  effects  of  switching  influence  modes  on  tar- 

get compliance.  Sociometry , in  press. 

An  examination  of  responses  to  the  use  of  threats  and  promises  in  con- 
flict settings.  An  attributional  interpretation  of  influence  was  proferrnd. 

Forsyth,  D.  R. , Albritton,  T.  , & Schlenker,  B.  R.  The  effects  of  social  con- 
text and  size  of  injury  on  perceptions  of  a harm-doer  and  victim.  Bui le- 
tin  of  the  Psychonomic  Society,  in  press. 

An  aggressor  was  perceived  as  more  aggressive  but  less  "good"  in  a co- 
operative rather  than  competitive  situation.  Observers  derogated  a vic- 
tim who  received  severe  injury  in  a competitive  situation,  manifesting  a 
"just  world"  phenomenon. 

Schlenker,  B.  R. , Bonoma,  T.  V. , & Forsyth,  D.  R.  The  attributional  "double 
standard":  Actor-observer  differences  in  predicting  the  relationship 

between  attitudes  and  behaviors.  Manuscript  submitted  for  publication, 

1975. 
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Observers  were  found  to  believe  that  an  actor's  attitudes  were 
more  closely  related  to  his  future  behavior  arid  expressed  greater  con- 
fidence in  such  predictions  than  did  actor's  evaluating  their  own  at- 
ti tude- behavior  relati onships . 


S«  > 1 en I i , B.  R.  On  the  etbooenlx  approach:  Etiq  tte  and  revolution.  In  l 
Bet  : ( i d.),  / ivam  . i , 1 h trt  1 socij  1 psychology.  Vol . 10. 

New  York:  i.  lemic  Press , 1977 » in  press. 


A di:  si oi  of  altern  tlve  phi 1<  o|  ie:  of  science  being  profei  t d 

by  I . ! c(  ' - 1 ! i i ! 1 t u . id  v/eaknesse*  of  "traditional 

socia 1 psychology"  < i h jeni<  approacf  an  desct ibed. 


Sell  lot,!  f » , B.  R.  Social  psych:  logy  and  science:  Anof'cr  look. 
S'  . . Bulletin,  l 6 , in  prt 


Personali  • 


An  e>  inati  of  the  argu  nts  oi  criti  : who  1 : i.  ■ t h t social 

science  i sciei  in  any  true  sen  e of  the  tenn.  Without  excep- 

tion, su  li  argu  -nts  are  four:  ' to  be  faul  ty. 


ScMc-n'  • ■ , C.  R. , & Bor '.van , T.  V.  Fun  and  g "s:  The  validity  of  games  foi 
thi  . udy  of  cc  li<  . J rnal  of  Social  Issu  in  press. 

An  examination  of  external  and  ecological  validity  oi  experii  :ntal 
studies  c-f  conflict.  Issues  related  to  the  assessr  -nt  of  such  vali ci- 
ties are  considered. 


Schlenk  r,  B.  R. , f.  Severy,  1.  J.  The  psychology  of  social  isst  s.  In  M.  t. 
Meyer  (Ed.),  Introduction  to  p ychology.  New  York:  Willi  ms  & Wilkins, 
in  p . SS. 

The  chapter  covers  the  psychology  of  social  issues  for  intioduc- 
tory  psychology  students. 

Severy,  I.  J. , Brigham,  J.  C. , & Schlenl  ;r,  B.  R.  A contemporary  intt 
tion  t<  social  psycho! ogy . New  York:  McGraw-Hill^  1976. 

An  introductory  social  psychology  text  for  college  students. 

Schlenker,  B.  R. , & Forsyth,  0.  R.  On  the  ethics  of  psychological  research. 

Jour i ; I of  Experimental  Social  Psychology,  in  press. 

A lengthy  discussion  of  philosophical  positions  on  ethics  taken  by 
telcologists , deontologists,  and  skeptics,  specifically  as  they  relate 
to  the  ethical ity  of  psychological  research.  Two  experiments  are  re- 
ported which  assess  situational  and  personality  factors  as  they  affect 
moral  and  ethical  judgments  of  research. 

Schlenker,  8.  R.  Impression  j anagement:  The  social  psychology  of  Interpersonal 
relations . BFlmontT  Cal. : Brooks /Cole » in  preparation. 

The  book  will  cover  impression  management  as  a social  influence  tac- 
tic. Some  of  the  research  done  under  the  contract  of  egocentrism  in  groups 
will  be  reported. 
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